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ABSTRACT 

This second ed7.tion provides local administrators of 
vocational education with some basic guidelines and strategies for 
managing programs and services for handicapped and disadvantaged 
people. The new program requirements in the Carl D. Perkins Act, such 
as communicating program options to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students and *aeir parents, conducting vocational assessments and 
facilitating students' transitions from school to work, are 
presented. More specifically, the seven sections of the guide cover 
the following topics: communicating program options to students and 
their parents; identifying students with special needs; 
individualized program planning; student placement in vocational 
education; student service provisions in vocational education; 
monitoring and evaluating special services; and program funding 
provisions. A 31-item bibliography is included. (KC) 
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Foreword 



Planning, directing and sqpervising educational proarams is an enonooosly 
OQoplex and challenging task — especially in vocational education. Vocational 
adninistrators have an increasingly e3q>6mding set of responsibilities and 
challenges, as they beccme involved in the "eyoellenoe" movement and interact 
daily %rith students, teadiers, employers, and educators. As the nation seefcs 
to iiiprove both seoondeuy schools and post-seoondary institutions through the 
"exoellenoe" movenent, vocationcd programs are being re-sh^>ed and re- 
vitalized. Also, full and effective inplementaticxi of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocatioral Education Act presents severad program and staff develofinent 
challenges for the latter half of the decade. As for the past two decades, 
high quality vocationeLl programs mil serve special needs students in many 
vays. 

Fbr several reasons, vocational programs %n.ll continue to be a critical 
component of "effective" adhools as they serve discidvantaged and handicapped 
leaumers. Generally, the public (and even most educators) cu^e unav^are of the 
fact that nearly 95% of tl-.^ 1982 high cdiool seniors had taken at least one 
vocational education oourse during their high school career (as reported in 
the High Sdxol and Beyond study). Further, the recent Phi Delta Kappan 
public opinion polls indicate that 83% of the respondents (lay citizens) felt 
that vocational education courses should be required for those students not 
planning to pursue further education. Sane**iat surprisingly, 37% felt that 
these courses sViould be raquired even for those planning to go on to college. 

De^ite a declining youth population and rising academic graduation 
requirements in many states, hig^ quality vocational programs remain an 
integral oan|)onent of seoondsury and post-seoondeury education in this nation. 
Through programs such as cooperative vocational education, vte offer exciting 
economic and educational opportunities for a wide vairiety of students 
including those who have dropped out, for those new immigrants who speak 
li :tle if any Qiglish, for those who are handicapped, as well as for those 
individuals plauining to or pursuing post-secondary education. When properly 
developed and guided by informed adninistirators, vocational education programs 
are a vital element of the diverse American educational enterprise which must 
seek to provide a ocnprehensive and integrated program of academic and voca- 
tional instruction at all levels. 

Dr. Albright's concise and informative te^ is enonnously helpful in 
responding to the challenges of the -lew Perkins Act and related federal 
legislation. He provides valuable and practical insights regarding sudi 
topics as vocational eissessment, individualized planning, instruction^ axA 
transitionad services that can strengthen the quality of vocational programs 
cind support services for all students. As a f\eld, %^ are indebted to 
Dr. Albr\ght for this valuable contribution. 

L. Allen Phelps, Ph.D., Professor & Director 
Office of Career Development for ^)ecial Populations 
University of Illinois - (lianpaign 



Introduction 



In early 1979, when the first edition of this pubication was relecised, 
many vocational administrators and instructors wsre becxxning more aware of the 
various federal mandates for providing vocational education to heuvUcE^sped 
persons and trying to decide how vocational education oould best res^sond. The 
most frequently heeurd qguestions at the time ooncemed the least restrictive 
environnRnt and the individualized education program (lEP) provisions in 
FL94-142 and the program accessibility demands of Section 504. Although \9a 
continue to grsqpple wth these iiqportant mandates today, the respcx)se of voca- 
tjonal educators to the aoqployment and training needs of handicapped persons 
has been encouraging. Substantial in pr o v eroents have he&i made in a 5;hort 
period of time. Consider the following: 

Between 1976 and 1981, total student enrollment in secondary voca- 
tional education programs Licreased 10 perc»t. In 1976, the nurriDer 
of handics^sped students participating in vocationed education vas 
203,647. In 1981, the nuDober of handicapped students in vocational 
educatiai reached 437,397— an increase of 115 percent w:.thin a five 
year period. (National Advisory Council on \Aocation2d aducation, 
1983) 

In 1974, a national stucty found that only 30 percent of the han- 
dicapped students in vocationed education %#ere participating in 
integrated programs with non-handics^iped peers (Olynpus, 1974), For 
1981-82, national program enrollment data indicated that about 78 
perc^t of handicapped vocationed education students were in 
integrated or mainstream settings (Secretary of Educaticxi, 1984). 
Today, the goal of integrating handicaqpped students into educatioiial 
settings has beccnie a reality in the vocational education delivery 
system of America. 

Recent f'ollow-ip studies of former special education students in 
two Stat (Hasazi, Gordon, & Roe, 1985; Mithaug, Horiuchi & Fanning, 
1985) reported that participants of vocationed education £u:e faring 
better in competitive enployment than those who did not participate 
in vocational education. 

Of equed ioqportance to vocationed educators has been the improvement of 
programs and services for the disadvsmtaged. Re^xxiding to the enployment 
training needs of academically and econoniicedly disadvantaged students has 
been a national priority since the eeurly 1960s. In the 1970s, an immediate 
need to respond to the rapidly eaqpanding segment of people with limited 
English proficiency (LEP) became apparent. Providing quadity programs to 
youth and aoults with academic, econonic and Bnglish spealcing deficiencies or 
both %all undoubtedly continue to be an inportant challenge for the vocationed 



education delivery system. Yet, there sure positive signs which suggest that 
vocational educators have begun to tackle the diverse needs of the disadvan- 
taged population: 

Seventy-six (76) percent of the disadvantaged population in voca- 
tional education during the 1980-81 schcx>l year %*ere enrolled in 
regular or nainstream vocational programs (Secretaury of Bdocation, 
1984) • 

The enrollment of disadvantaged students in vocational education con- 
tinues to increase. FV>r exsoiple, during 1981-82, approximately 1.3 
million disadvantaged persons received vocationcil education services, 
%0hich represents a 13*6 percent increase over the previous year 
(Secretary of Bducation, 1984). 

Bfirollments of ISP students in vocational education climbed to 
171,154 in 1981-82, representing a 97 percent increase since the 
1977-78 school year (P^-lps, 1985). 

While these signs aure positive, we also know that ouch reuains to be done 
to ensure equal access and program quality for handicapped and disadvantaged 
individuals. The recently enacted Carl D. Perkins \focational Act of 1984 con- 
tains several new provisions for addressing the needs of these special popula- 
tions in a oanprdiensive and systematic manner. These provisions %d.ll provide 
an action agenda for the remainder of this decade. 

This publication provides the local administrator of vocational education 
some basic guidelines and strategies for maneiging programs and services for 
handicapped and disadvantaged people. The n&a program requirements in the 
Carl D. Perkins Act, such as ccnnunicating program options to handicapped ani 
disadvantaged students aind their parents, conducting vocational assessments 
and facilitating the student's transition frcm school to wrk are presented. 
Also included are the policies and practices appearing in the first edition 
that remain iiqportant to oantessporaxy proc, amtning such as individualized 
program planning, monitoring, ax)d evaluating services. 

The actaiinistrator oversees the identification and assessment of special 
needs studentr, the detailed plemning ror each student carried out through 
individualized prograraning, and the placement of every ^pecied needs student 
in the most appropriate vocational program. In £iddition, the administrator 
should be assured that special programs ax)d services £u:e monitored and eva- 
luated at regular intervals, and that the results of these activities are 
being used to inprove programs. 

Pertiaps the administrator's mjst inqportant task is to mobilize the entire 
vocational staff of the district or institution to participate in providing 
quality services to disadvantaged and handicapped students. The active 
involvenent of the teacher is particularly inportant to the success of new 
programs and procedures. 
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Ihe ccnnunity is another resource the administrator can tap. Coordinating 
vocational education with other enployment training programs such as JPTA^ and 
adult service agencies that provide rrfiabilitation services is an excellent 
way to expand education and anployme opportunities for special needs 
people. Increased parent involveroent in vocational education and participation 
by special needs students in vocationad studoit organizations can also produce 
many positive resu],tSc 

This publication is not intended to be a canpr^iCTsive treatise on the 
administration of vocational programs and services for individuals vdth spe- 
cial needs. Insteeid, it is a primer for administrative action that covers the 
basic functions perf onned by vocational administrators in providing comprehen- 
sive and effective services to members of disadvantaged and hcindicc^)ped 
populations. 
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Section I 

Communicating Program Options to 
Students and Their Parents 

Whereas federcd vccationed education in 197^ enocxireiged greater com-* 
nunlcaliion and cxxDrdination among vocational, ^^ecial, and oonpensatory educa- 
tion, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Sctucation /Vert of 1984 stipulates such 
activity is required of local education agencies that receive federal voca- 
tional education funds. Gne such stipulation, ccdled the "youth-find" provi- 
sion, is that each local education agency shall provide information to 
hsuKlicapped and disebdvcuntaged students and their parents about opportunj.ties 
in vocationad education by no later than the ninth grade. Since this is a new 
requirement, the exact language f ran the Act is quoted here: 

Each local educational agency shedl provide information to handicapped and 
disadvantaged students and peurents of such students concerning the oppor- 
tunities available in vocaticx^ education at least one year before the 
students eiter the grade level in vriiich vocaticxied educati<xi programs are 
first generally available in the State, but in no event later thcui the 
beginning of the ninth grade, together with the requirements for eligibi- 
lity for enrollment in such vocational education programs. (Public t^w 
98-524, Section 204b, October 19, 1984). 

niis requirement is directed to local education agencies, v^ich are 
defined aa public elementary and secondary schools (Federal Register, August 16, 
1985). Other agencies, such aa private schools and post-secondary insti- 
tutions are jxempt from this federal provision. However, in this publication, 
such activity is a recoroonended practice for all secondary and post-secondary 
vocaticxial education institutions. 

Seme administrators and guidance personnel may view this infoniBtion- 
sharing requirement as an activity that should be directed to all potential 
students and their parents and not limited solely to handicapped and disadvan- 
taged people. While su ;h a broader based approach is desirable and may be in 
operation in your district or institution, ^)ecific steps need be taken to 
ensure that this inportant program infomation is reaching the people targeted 
in the Ferlcins Act. Iherefore, the administrator should consider a dual 
information dissemination strategy. One part of the strategy should oom- 
msunicate program information to a more genercd audience via program brochures, 
open houses, and nai^s releases. The second part of the strategy should focus 
on handicapped and disadvantaged students and their peurents. 

A procedure for establishing a program and disseminating information to 
hcU)dicapped and disadvantaged students and their parents is outlined in the 
rest of this section. It is directed to administrators at secondaury and post- 
secondary levels. 
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Ofganizing an Information Dissemination Program 



The secondary-level vocational adninistrator should consult with the cxor- 
dinators of vocational special needs education, oGDopensatory education, sper- 
cial education, and guidance services for assistance in identifying the 
special needs student and parent audiences and in developing the oonnunications 
program. If you adcdnister a regional vocational program, consider forming an 
ad hDC ccnmittee of sqpecial education, ccnpensutory education aad guidance 
aidkninistrators frtxn participating school districts. Adoninistrators of post- 
secondary vocational education >Aio use the ad hex: committee s^roeich need to 
expemd the ccqposition of this canmittee to include representatives from 
secondary special educational and guidance services as %iell as those agencies 
which provide specialized services to handicsqpped and disadvantaged adult 
populations. These include vocational rehabilitation, anployment service, men- 
tal health, and citizen advocacy organizations such as local or regional 
leeumng disabilities associations, or both. The purpose of the secondary/ 
poet-secondary ad hoc ccxnnittee would be to provide you with direction on the 
following itans: 

1. What types of infomation need to be connunicated to present the full 
r2mge of vocational programs and specigd services avsdlable in vocational 
education? 

2. At which level or levels snould this information be disseminated? 
For exassg^^, junior high q)eci^ education students and their parents are 
appropriate audi^K^es for inf conation about secondary vocational education 
options. HoMever, for disseminating information about v^ocational education 
options at the post-secondary vocational-technical institute or coonunity 
college, high school students %iic^d be an s^ropriate audience. 

3. What method or methods would be most effective for communicating this 
information? Wtitten brochures sent to the homes of parents and students? A 
structured orientation program conducted at the vocational center for students 
and parents? Information pres^ted at lEP meetings? A strategy which includes 
multiple methods is likely to have the greatest iiqpact. At a minimum, 
hcMsver, the ad hoc committee should bp 2issured that the strategy or strate- 
gies cdiosen will cover all possible sc.^ls in the vocational education admi- 
nistrative jurisdiction, including middle and junior high schools, alternative 
schools, juvenile detention facilit ies, aund comaaunil^-based agencies serving 
school-aged handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

4. Who should be the oommunicators to the students and parents? 
Vocational educators? Guidance personnel? S|)ecial educs lomH cervices per- 
sonnel? AHciin, a strategy %chich involves all of these personnel in the com- 
munication effort is likely to produce better results than a singular 
approach. Assign one individuad to roordinate conounication efforts. This 
will ensure a aonoth and systematic process. Since the special educator f re- 
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quently cxnrnunicates with handice^^ped students and their (^ents about program 
natters, this individual's importance in conveying vocational program infor- 
mation should be considered in any disssemination efiort. 

5. Hew frequently should this information be disseminated? Information 
about vocational education programs, given in small amounts and e^^ressed in a 
variety of ways over a length of time is a good strategy. Fbr example, 
instead of presenting vocationad education programs via a single tour of the 
facility, plan seversd visits to see each of the major program sections over a 
year's time. 

Since coorajnicating progranr information to handiceipped and disadvcintdged 
students and parents is, according to the Perkins Act, a vocational education 
responsibility, special needs funds can be used for this purpose. Die voca- 
tional education administrator should be responsible for seeing that ttiis 
information is reachirj the necessary audiences in an effective manner. 
However, since the heads of vocationsd ^)ecial needs ar " guidance services in 
vocationed education have eaqpertise in this area, these individuals could 
spearhead the operationcd aspects of information dissemination. 

Once it*s up and running, the information and dissemination program will 
need to be monitored to make sure that accurate and qp-to-date inf omaticxi is 
being communicated to all stud^ts and pEurents. Fbr best results, involve a 
r^resentative groap of vocational ediK:ators, special educators, guidctnoe 
counselors, students ani parents in the monitoring effort since they are the 
ones most ciffected by the information being disseminated. 
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Section n 



Ident fiying Students with Special Needs 



The need for identifying students ^iho nay require special services in 
order to participate in vocational education begins with the youth-find 
prcgram information sharing activity described in Section !• This need be- 
CGRies nore apparent as these students enter vocational education programs acnd 
the specific i^pecial service requiranents axe determined. Since differences 
exist between handica^aped and disadvantaged populations in terms of defini- 
tions, identification criteri and, oftei, by the providexs of ^)ecial educa- 
tional services, each K^coap is discussed asgarateLy here. 



Identifying Students with Handicaps 

By vorking %ri.th special education and guidance personnel in establishing 
V e infor^nation dissemination program, the vocaticxieQ. administrator will beccne 
familieu: with the kinds and nunbers of handicapped individuals served in the 
district or region. Since most local educatioi agencies and State departments 
of educaticxi use the federal definition of the term "handicapped" as a guide, 
the definition provided in the final regulations of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Biucaticxi Act of 1984 is stated here: 

"Handicapped," vriien £^li<xl to individuals, means individuals vto cure men- 
tally retarded, hard of heeuring, deaf, speech or l2mguage iitpaired, 
visually handicapped, se 'ously enotioncdly disturbed, orthopedically 
impaired, other health iir|)aired, deaf-^lind, muati-heuidicsqpped, or persons 
with specific learning disabilities, yiho by reeison thereof require special 
education and related services, and because of their hcUKiicaf^ing 
condition, cannot succeed in the regular vocational educaticxi program 
without special education assistance. ( Federal Register , August 16, 1985, 
p. 33234 \ 



The Handicapped in Vocational Education 

The first section of the federal defintion refers to eleven (11) cate- 
gories of hainiicappiviq conditions, beginning with mentally retarded and ending 
with specific learning disabilities. Tiable 1 e)q)lains each category. 
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TABLE 1: FEDERAL DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 



Mmtally rtlardtd 



Hard of haarlng 



Daaf 



SpMch Impaired 



Visually handlcappad 



Sariously amotlonally 
disturbad 



Significantly subaverage generai inteiiectual func- 
tioning existing concurrently with deficits in adap- 
tive behaviOk* and manifested during the develop- 
mental period, which adversely affects a child's 
educational performance. 

A hearing impairment, whether permanent or fluc- 
tuating, that adversely affects a chKJ's educa- 
tional performance but is not included under the 
defenltion of "deaf" in this section. 

A hearing Impairment that is so severe the child is 
impaired In processing linguistic information 
through hearing, with or without amplification, 
which adversely affects ec'ucational performance. 

A communication disorder &*uch as stuttering, im^ 
paired articulation, a language impairment, or a 
voice impairment, which adversely affects a 
child's educational performance. 

A visual impairment which, even with correction, 
adversely affects a child s educational perfor- 
mance. The term Includes both partially seeing 
and blind children. 

A condition exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a 
marked degree, which adversely affects educa- 
tional performance: 

1. An inability to learn that cannot be explained 
by intellectual, sensory, or health factors 

2. An Inability to build or maintain satisfactory in- 
terpersonal relationships with peers and 
teachers 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings 
under normal circumstances 

4. A general pervasive mood of unhapplness or 
depression 

5. A tendency to develop piiysical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school 
problems. 



Orthopedlcally 
impaired 



Other health Impaired 



Deaf- Blind 



Multl-Handlcapped 



Specific learning 
di$at>illty 



A severe orthopedic Impairment that adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. In- 
cludes impairments caused by congenital anoma- 
ly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of some mer^ber), im- 
pairments caused by disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, 
bone tuberculosis) and impairments from other 
causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amoutations, and 
fractures or burns that cause co ' actures). 

Limited strength, vitality or alertness, due to 
chronic or acute health problems such as a heart 
condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 
nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, 
epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia or diabetes, 
which adversely affects a child's educational 
performance. 

Concomitant hearing and visual impairments, the 
combination of which causes such severe com- 
munication and other developmental and educa- 
tional problems that they cannot be accom- 
modated in special education programs solely for 
deaf or blind children. 

Concomitant Impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, orthopedlcally impalred-mentally 
retarded), the combination of which causes such 
severe educational problems that they cpjmot be 
accommodated in special education programs 
solely for one of the impairments. This term does 
not Include deaf-blind children. 

A disorder in one or more of the basic psycholo- 
gical processes involved In understanding or in 
using language, spoken or written, which ma' 
manifest Itself in an imperfect ability to lis^^n, 
think, speak, read, write, spell or do mathematical 
calculations. Inclu jes such conditions as percep- 
tual handicaps, brain Injury, minimal brain 
disfunction, dyslexia and developmental aphasia. 
Does not include children who have learning prob- 
lems that are primarily the result of visual, hearing 
or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, or of 
environmental, cultural or economic 
disadvantage. 
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Sourci: F§it9r»t R^qltfr, August 23. 1977 
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key ooixsepts axe introduoed in the secord part of the federal 
definition, %Auch reads: 

"And who because of Lheir handicapping oonditi<xi cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational education program 
without special education eussistance." 

Firsts the presence of a particular handicap, such as visual iqpairmsnt 
nay or may )ot interfere with a stiidait*s successful perfomance in a given 
vocational program such as child care. If, in fact, a student with a known 
handicap needs ^>ecial education assistance in the vocational setting, then 
^)ecial vocationed education funds should be used to provide these services. 
In other W3rds, it must be shown that the student with a hcuidicap needs spe- 
cial assistance in vocational education in order to rightfully use federal 
vocational education funds for this studait. This provision questions the 
frequent aasmptim that a studant mAio needs special educational services in 
one instructional setting therefore needs such services in all instructional 
settings. This may or may not be the case. 

Second, an important concept inplied in the federal definition is place- 
ment in reguleu: vocational education. While seme handicapped students will 
need vocational education in a special, separate program setting, the primeiry 
emphasis is on the integration of handicapped students in vocaticMial settings 
with their ncn-liandicapped peers. 



Eligibility for Special Ed'ication Services 

The c^ctensive child-find and screening procedures presently used in spe- 
cial education will help identify the handicaps of most students by the time 
they enter a vocational program. However, some students may develop a need 
for ^)ecial education services while enrolled in a vocational education 
program. This could be the result of recently-acquired health problems, such 
as eux:idental injuries, severe asthma, or allergies. Or, emotioned problems 
can develop with students who are encountering severe difficulties with 
parents and relatives at hone. In cases like these, secondary vocational 
teachers should be given the procedures used in the district or institution 
for referrring individuals for i^peci£d education services. At the post- 
secondary level, vocation;*! teachers should know the procedures for referring 
adults for in-house stqpport services or vocational rehabilitation and mental 
health services in the oonnunity or both. 
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Identifying Disadvantaged Students 



The disadvantaged population in vocational education consists of indivi- 
duals in three categories: 1) those who are experiencing acadanic difficulty, 
2) people %»ith adverse eoononiic circunstanoes, and 3) individuals with limited 
English proficiency (LEP). 

The nunober of individuals «irithin the disadvantcK^ed population who can 
benefit from vocational education is staggering. This mxober is due to 
8*!veal factors sudi as the wide^r^ movement to increase the academic gra- 
duation requirements in secondary and post-secondary institutions, the high 
unenploiyment rate among minority youth and adults, and the steadily rising 
influx of many Hi^)anics and Asians %*io enter the Iftiited States %fith few 
English-speaking skills. Terry (1985), for exanple, notes that an estiirated 
27 million Americans are functionally illiterate, and about 2.3 million adults 
are joining that pool each year. 

The current fedend definition of the disadvantaged population in voca- 
tioned education is offered here: 

The term 'disadvantaged' means individuals (other than handicapped indivi- 
duals) who have eoancmic or acadanic disadvantages and who require special 
services and assistance in order to enable than to succeed in vocaticMial 
education programs. The term includes indiv-^duals vrfio are members of 
eooncmically disadvantaged families, migrants, individuals who have 
limited English proficiency and individuals who are dropouts from, or 
are identified as potential dropouts from, secondary school. (PL98-524, 
Section 521 (12), October 19, 1984; federal Register , August 16, 1985 
p. 33233). 



The Disadvantaged in Vocational Education 

Table 2 further describes the various types of disadvantaged conditions 
noted in the federal definition. 

As in the handicapped definiticxi, the qualifier for need in vocational edu- 
cation is: 

"Those who require ^)ecied services and assistance in order to enable than 
to succeed in vocatiooed education programs." 

Here again, the ai{)hasis is on 1) detennining if the econcmic, acadanic or 
language disadvantage interferes with successful participation in vocational 
education, and 2) the plaoanent of disadvantaged students in regular or 
mainstream vocational educational programs. 
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TABLE 2: FQ^RAL lU^iNlTlONS OF DISADVAKERiSED POPULATIONS 



Academically Disadvantaged 



BoonGndcadly Disadvantaged 



An individual into scores belomr the 25th per- 
centile on a standeurdized achievement or 
aptitude test, whoso secondary school grades 
are below 2.0 on a 4.0 scale (vrfiere the 
Grp4e "A" equals 4.0), or fails to attain 
mi mal academic ccopetencies. 

An individual or fcunily %4uch the State 
Board identifies as low inoone on the basis 
of uniform msthcds that are described in the 
state plan. One or more of the following 
sLandards may be used as an indicator of lew 
income: 



Limited English Proficiency 



. Annual inccnie at or below the official 
poverty line established by the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget; 

. Eligibility for free or reduced-priced 
school lunch; 

. Eligibility for Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children or other public 
assistance programs; 

• Receipt of a Pell Gremt or ccqpaurable 
state program of need-based financial 
assistance; and 

. Eligibility for psuticipation in programs 
assisted under Title II of the JTPA. 

Individuals - 

1. (a) who were not bom in the United 

States and %diose native language is 
a language other than English; 

(b) who come frcm environments %^re 

lamguage other than English is doni- 
ncUfit; or 
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Table 2 (Cont'd.) 



(c) who are American Indum and Alaskan 
Native students and who come from 
environments %4)ere a language other 
than Engli£di has had a significant 
inpact on their level of Bfiglish 
language proficiency; and 

2. Who by reason thereof, have sufficient 
difficulty ^peaking, reading, writing, or 
understanding the English language to 
der^ sodti individueds the opportunity to 
learn sucoessfully in classrocns %ihere 
the language of instruction is B^lish or 
to participate fully in our society. 



Source: Federal Rerrister ^ August 16, 1985 
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Eligibility for Special Services 



The criteria listed in Table 2 for determining the disadvantaged status of 
individuals are specific for each major category of disadvantage. BMever, 
unlike the handicapped population in special education, the systans for iden- 
tifying and serving disadvantaged people in educational settings tends to be 
less formally organized. Honcer the systematic identification of disadvan- 
taged persons for vocational education requires additional procedures. 
Thereforer it is iiqportant for the vocational adsiinistrator and che coor- 
dinator of vocational qpecial needs education to be familiar with the various 
adbooL and ocBBunit^-based agencies %ihich provide specialized services to 
disadvantaged people. Furthermore, specific procedures for identifying disad- 
vantaged students in vocational education need to be camunicated to and 
understood by vocational instructors. These instnictors will also need to 
know the procedures for referring disadvantaged people to specific services in 
the district or institution. 
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Section ni 



Individualized Program Planning 



Since t±e mid-1970s, a standard elanent in prograoming for i^pecial needs 
ycsuth and adults has been the individualized education plan. F^haps the best 
known exasaple is the Individualizea Education Program (IBP) requiremmt, ^ch 
is the individualized planning process for public sdiool-age handicapped stu- 
d&ita in need of qpecial education and related sen/ices. Similfu: planning 
mechanisns are also in place in other agencies that provide services to spe- 
cial needs youth and adults. For instance, service plans for vocationad reha- 
bilitation clients are called Individualized Written Rehabilitation Progretas 
(HHPs) and aployaoility Develqpaient Plans (WPs) are recGmiended JTPA 
clients. The specific oont»t and procedures for individualized service 
planning vary scmewhat among these agencies, but the overall goals are shared 
across agencies. They are 1) to determine the most ^appropriate education or 
enploymwit training setting for the individual or both, and 2) to identify the 
special services needed to help the individual succeed in this setting. 3ince 
these activities provide a plan of action for handicapped and disadvantaged 
people enrolled in vocationed education programs, vocational educators are 
becomir^r more an^e of the value of being involved in the decisicxi-making pro- 
cess at the beginning. 



New Vocational Education Service Provisions 



In coordinating the resources of ^)ecial and vocational educaticxi for the 
^peci2d needs student, an increasing nunter of vocational districts have 
established procedures for developing the vocational education coqponent of 
the stud^t's individualized program plan. This coordination has been most 
visible at the secondary level, vhere ^)ecial and vocational educators colla- 
borate in preparing the vocational ocnponent of the IH>. With passs^e of the 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, vocational educators are assuming an 
even greater re^xxisibility for planning and providing ^)eciaLLized services to 
^;^ial needs youth and adults. Section 204(c) of the Act illustrates this 
challenge: 

Each (handicapped and disadvantaged) student %iho enrolls in vocational 
education prograns shall receive: 

(1) assesanent of the interests, abilities and special needs of such stu- 
dent %ath re^)ect to completing successfully the vocational eduraticxi 
program; 
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(2) special aervioes indudLiiig ^^a^tion of curriculim, instruction, 
equipDent, and facilities, designed to meet the needs described in 
dauae (1); 

(3) gciidanoe, oounaaLing, and career developnent activities co n tftr r t-fyl by 
prufessioDsdly trained counselors vho are associated %n.th the provi- 
sion of such special services; and 

(4) oounseling services deigned to facilitate the transition from schc»l 
to post-school eacOoynent and career opportunities. (FL98-524, 
Oct^ter 19, 1984) 

The adBdnistrator who has organized vocational special needs services over 
the past several yenrs trill have already inplfiRnted sone or most of the ser- 
vices listed in the Section 204 (^visions. Bouever, the oajor diallenge set 
forth through the Perkins Act is to provide these services in a ooordinated, 
systematic, and ooqprehensive manner to each handicapped and disadvantaged 
student. 

TiahLe 3 provides a series of questions to use in ooiparing existing prac- 
tices in individualized pcograoming for special needs students in your 
district with current federal mandates. Review these questions with 
appropriate rqxresentatives from guidance, special education and compensatory 
education in your district as the first step in identifying areas in need of 
program development or inprovement. 
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TRBLE 3: DDIViaMilZH) PROGRAM PLANNINS 



1. Is a written vocationad education service plan prepared for each han- 
dicapped and disadvantaged person enrolled in vocational edixation? 

2. Is each plan developed and reviewed on at least an annual basis? 

3. Is this plan part of, or s^>arate fron, similar program plans da^ by 
other agencies serving s^ial needs students, such as special 
education-IEP, or vocational rehabilitation-IWRP? 

4. Do the vocational education plans encourage cooperation, involvarent, and 
contribution among r^resentatives of vocational education and other ser- 
vice agencies sue* as guidance or special education? To v*iat extent are 
students and parents involved in individualized program planning? 

5. Do students, parents and service providers such as teachers and counselors 
involved in the service plan receive a copy of the document? 

6. Does each vocational education service plan include: 

a. an assessnent of the vocational interests, abilities and special 
needs of the student? 

b. a description of the vocational e)q)eriences to be provided to the 
student such as lab and cooperative education in a regular program? 

c. the ^)ecial services (including adaptation of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, equipment and facilities) that %w.ll be provided to help the 
student succeed in a vocational progranri? 

d. the guidance, counseling and career development services that will be 
provided to the student? 

e. an indication of the ocxanseliiig services to help students with the 
transition from vocational education to post-school employment and 
education settings or both? 

f . a listing of personnel re^xxisible for providing the services 
described in the plam? 

g. the person responsible for seeing that the plan is understood by all 
involved parties and is successfully inplemented (i.e., the case 
nanager)? 

7. Are nonitoring and evaluation procedures set up to verify that the indivi- 
dualized service planning process is effective and helpful to vocational 
instructors and other service providers? 
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Section IV 



Student Placement in Vocational Education 

The team reqxxisible for individualized progrcJi pl-^uviing should recx}Rirend 
%rtuch ^)ecial students should be placed in a particular vocational program. 
This practice is reinforced in the Carl Perkins Act: (PL98-524, October 19 r 
1984) 

Vocational ediication programs ax)d activities for handicapped individuals 
will be provided in the least restrictive environment in accordance 
with — The Education of the Handicapped Act and \nll, irfienever 
appropriate, be included as a CGqponent of the Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) required— of such Act. \^X3tional education planning for 
handicapped individuals will be coordinated between appropriate represen- 
tatives of vocational education and special education. (Section 204, 3a 
& b). 



Least Restrictive Enviionment 

Menters of individualized program planning teams and local administrators 
should remetnber that students miist be placed in the mos\: appropriate (or least 
restrictive) educational environment. One outCGme of this principle has been 
that more hau)dicsf>ped and disadvantaged individuals are being educated in a 
wider vsuriet^ of vocational programs. Special needs students can successfully 
participate in regulau: vocational programs by using the services of ^)eciadly 
trained vocational support personnel. Fbr example, in their 2u±icle on the 
services for special needs learners in post-secondeury programs, Brolin and 
West (1985) describe the work of the vocational resource educator in Missouri 
in aussisting handicapped students emd their instructors in regulau: vocational 
education programs. Similar approaches in providing support services to 
mainstream or regul2u: vocational settings are cdso present in vocational 
districts in oany other states such as Georgia, Wisconsin, Vermont, and 
California. 



Mainstream Placement Options 

Because of the e3q)ansion of sv:f)port services to disadvantaged and handi- 
capped students in vocational education, many options are available within 
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regular vocational programs to acconinodate the diverse needs of these individ- 
i]als. For example: 

(a) Student A: No special services are designated cis such, but 
a Meekly monitOiTlng of student performance is done by a 
menter of the vocational support services staff. 

(b) Student B: %)eci£LL arrangements are made so that the 
student is employed in related incooe-producing vtork in 
order to remain in vocational education. 

(c) Student C: ^)ecif ic vocational equipdent and materials 
or both are adapted to acoccinDdate the daily instruction 
provided to the student. 

(d) Student D: Remedial instruction in the regular vocaticxictL 
clcussroom is provided by si^^wrt staff and a peer tutor or 
both. 

(e) Student E: Once a week, intensive remedial instruction 
that complements vocationeLL dassrocm instruction is given 
in a separate resource room. 

While a range of service options in mainstream settings is possible, two 
ingredients must be present. First, procedures must be in place that deter- 
mine the individual vocational needs of special students. Second, support 
service personnel must be available to assist vocational instructors and spe- 
cial students in mainstream classes. The iiqportance of having support service 
perscxinel in mainstream settings was described by Cobb & Mikulin (1985) as 
follows: 

. . .2^ropriate placement of special needs students in mainstream classes 
cannot be made without the availability of support personnel for the voca- 
tional teachers in those classes. This is perhaps the single mDst inpor- 
tant characteristic of an exempl2u:y vocational education program that 
offers mainstream options. If vocational educators know that support is 
available v*ien their special, needs students aure confronted with especially 
difficult units in the curriculum, they wixl be much mDre likely to accom- 
modate them in their classes. (B). 



Piogram Accessibility Measures 



Four steps administrators cam tcUce toward making vocational education more 
accessible amd appropriate for people %ath special needs are: 1) providing a 
variety of program options, 2) establishing an effective process for determin- 
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ing the vocational needs of individual studaitSr 3) providing si^^sport person- 
nel to deliver services in nainstream vocational settings, and 4) examining 
existing facilities to identify inaccessible areas. Included are areas that 
deny participation in vocational programs to people with handicaps, especially 
those %idth orthopedic or physical handicc^ or both. 

Program accessibility, as mandated by Section 504 of The Vocational 
Ridiabilitation Act, means that existing facilities do not need to be 
accessible, as long as other methods can be used to make all programs readily 
available to the handicapped people %rix> need them. Structured cteinges in 
existing facilities are necessary only %ihen there is no other viay to make a 
program accessible. Therefore, administrators do not need to alter facilities 
if these actions are used: 

1. Redesign equipment; 

2. relocate cleisses or other services to accessible buildings; 

3. assign addes to handicapped persons; 

4. home visits. 

Here are scnv^ suggestions for making minor modifications to an existing 
building that were offered by E. Gullay and J. F. Douoette (1978) in "Ho^ to 
Deal with Barriers in School:" 

Many public drinking fountains are mounted on a wall (or are free- 
standing units) too high for a person in a wheelchair to use. Rather 
than replace the fountain or change its mounting, moant a paper cup 
dispenser at the fountadn within reach of a student in a vAieelchair. 

If faculty lavatory facilities are more easily accessible than those 
for students, then allow disabled students to use the faculty 
facilities. 

In buildings that do not have an elevator, locate all necesseury faci- 
lities and claissrooms on the ground floor. Classrocm scheduling amd 
student assignmimt procedures should allow disabled students to take 
all course w^rk on accessible floors. 

Allow disabled students to use elevators normally restricted to 
faculty, staff, or freight (assuming that the freight elevaoor meets 
safety standeurds). 

According to Section 504, new facilities constructed %ath federal funds or 
facilities that house federally-funded programs must be accessible to people 
vdth handica()S. You can conqpry by adhering to provisions in the American 
Nationgd Standeurd ^)ecif ications for Making Buildings and Facilities 
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Aooessible to and Usable by the Physically Harriicappedi published It/ the 



Aroarican National Stanoards Institute, Inc. 



V<.r a vexy interesting and informative reference on the experience of 
adapting msiterials and equipnent in a shop setting for physically handicapped 
stude 8, see BruMelheide*s article in the August, 1984 edition )f SdKol Sbog. 
niis article '/mid be especially helpful to the shcsp teacher Miho las had 
little or nu training and experience in %«)rking %iith physically handroe^iped 
students and %4io may soon have such students in his or her shop. 

An extensive source for products that are adaptable to handicapped stu- 
dents in vocational ^'ducation is the catalog entitled, "Tools, Bgpiipnent & 
riachinery Adapted for the Vbcational Bducation and BqplcyBient of Handicapped 
People" vrtiic^ %ias developed at the Vbcational Studies Center, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. There €u:e two versions available. The 1981 version, pre- 
pared by Gugerty, Roshal, Tradewell and Anthony, oontains detadled descrip- 
tions for over 350 adaptable items. In 1983, Gugerty and Tindall developed a 
si^Edenent to the 1981 catalog, and edded over 200 items to the original list. 
The title of this scqpplement is "Tbols, Bq[uicin»t & Machinery Si^fplement: 
Adapted for the Vbcational Bchication and Botplcyment of Handicapped People." 
Both products are available f roan the Vocational Studies Caiter at the 
foLlowing 2ddress: 

The Vbcational Studies Center 
Schcd of Education 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
964 Educational Sciences ^ llding 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Phone: (608) 263-4357 

The price of the 1981 version is $33.00 per copy. The 1983 supplement is 
$32.00. 

A conprehensive and widely-used documeno on program accessibility in voca- 
tional education is a hanclbook entitled, "Accessibility to Laboratories and 
Eguipnent for the Physically Handicapped: A Handbook for Vocationed Education 
Personnel." Developed by Thonoas Erelcson and others for the Illinois State 
Board of BT ^tion, this publication presents a wealth of pnurticed 
sugrgestions and resources for program administrators and teachers. This hand- 
book is not avaulable through comonercial channels, but plans are presently 
underway for a widex distribution. In the meeuitime, the handbook c^n be 
obtained through tMo sources. A copy can be obtained en a free loan basis by 
writing to the following address: 

Illinois Vocational Curriculum C&itf^^ 
Sangamon State University 
^ringfield, Illinois 62708 

Please be sure to i-* tify the title of the hemdbook and the author in 
your correspondence. Ti. second source is the ERIC system. The WLC repro- 
duction number of the handbodc is ED209-869. 
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Section V 



Student Service Provisions in Vocational Education 



The preneding sectioiv; of this publication described several services and 
activities vitiidi are needed to ensure apirropriate progranining for special 
needs youth and a&Ata. B/ adding the vocational assessment, guidance and 
counseling, and pvogram monitoring services presented in this section, the 
administrator wiJJ. ha^^e a oonprdiensive service delivery system for han- 
dicapped and distidvantaged persons in vocational education. 



Assessment Services 



As suggested in Section IV, assessaent procedures £u:e necessary to deter- 
mine the specitic and special needs of handicapped and disadvantaged students 
enrolled in vocational ed u cation. The inportance of these procedures was 
emphasized in Uie Perkins Act, %*uch states that each handicapped and disad- 
vantaged studmt eirolled in vocational education 

"shall receive assessment of interests, abilities and special needs of 
such student with respect to OGOopLeting suooessfolly the vocatronal educa- 
tion program" vA98-524, Section 204 (c), October 19, 1984). 

The idea of providing vocationed assessment services to special needs stu- 
dents is not a new one. Since the mid 1970s, many districts have established 
vocational evaluation services for special students, primarily through State 
Education Agency endorsement and federal special and vocational education 
dollars or both. The primary method for delivering these services has been 
through a vocational evaluation center staffed with specialists use 
paper/pencil tests, work samples and situational assessments to fomolly eva- 
luate the individual's vocational sicills, interests, and abilities. 

In her ^ril, 1985 article in VbcBd, entitled "The Uses of Vocational 
Evaluation, " Pam Leconte notes that formal vocational evaluation "is of 
greatest help when it is scheduled during the pre-vocational or e3q>loration 
stage of vocational education prograoming, before specific skill development 
begins" (p. 41). Even though formal evaluation services al .ow stud»ts to 
explore a variety of oocupationa. areas and diaoover particular areas of 
interest, the information reported from fonal vocational evaluations is of 
limited use in developing individualized service plans for students noving 
into specific vocational programs (Neubert, 1984). 
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l£ fonnal evaluation services are prcvided to ^^ecial needs students in 
your district or institution and results are available, th^ can be used by 
vocational support service personnel and vocational teachers res^xxisible for 
student prograondng. HoMever, in view of the individualized assesaonent and 
planning requirements in Section 204 of the Perkins Act, you nay need to 
include student assesament activities that are geared to specific vocational 
programs. One integrated sqppzoach is the Vcx:ational Support Services Team 
(VSST) that is used in Maryland. As describecl by Odbb & Kingsbury (1985), 
this team consists of tMo ccnponrnts, vocational evaluation and vocational 
sufiport: 

Vbcational evaluation assists students in identifying vocational 
interests, aptitudes, utork b^viors, and potential for training. 
Vocational si:(^rt directly and indirectly helps students acquire the 
kncMLedge, skills and behavior they need for success in vocational educa- 
tion. Vb&.itional si:(3port staff do not have their own classes, but, 
instead, sgend most of their tine helping or monitoring students in the 
regular vocational classrocm (pp. 33-34) . 

Cobb and Kingsbury further e}q>lained how this integrated team approach 
addresses the intent of the Perkins Act: 

Programs like VSST conform e^)ecially ^^ell to the intent of the new act. 
They not only prcnote the least restrictive plaoements based on students 
individual strengths and vieaknesses. Ihey also integrate evaluation and 
stfjport services planning into a single system for i^)ecial students, mini- 
mising an overlap of services and incresusing cost effectiveness. The 
ca oralized program structure makes it relatively easy for administrators 
to audit the supplemental costs associated with regular class pLacenie its 
(p. 34). 

Districts with and without fomal vocational evaluation services use 
informal assesanent procedures for determining the service needs of han- 
dicaf^ped students in specific vocational programs. These procedures, which 
include such activities eis paper/pencil testing and observing and interviewing 
students, are usually organized and conducted by vocational ^)ecial needs sap- 
port staff with assistance from vocationed guidance counselors and teachers. 
Since the content is baaed on the requirenents in vocational education, the 
informal assessments, especially those of skill performance, take E^iace in 
vocational education settings. Fbr examples on the use of informal vocational 
assesament procedures, see the articles prepared by Albright and Box 
(February, 1984); Cobb and Larkin (March, 1985); Gugerty and Crowley (Winter, 
1982), and Phelps and Wtentling (Spring, 1977). 
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Guidancc and Counseling Sciviees 

In its report, T!he Unf inishea asenda f The National Gomtnission on Secxxidary 
Vocationad Bduoation (1984) eophasized the need for oGnprdiensive career 
guidance pzograms which offer oounseliiig "that is available to all students, 
covering all subjects, leading to all occupations" (p. 10). Providing oonpre- 
h&isive guidance services to handicsqpped and disadvantaged partic'pants of 
vocational education edso emerged as an iiqportant priority in the Perkins Act. 
Consider ttiese three provisions in Section 204 of the jVct pertaining to 
guidaufice services delivered prior to anci during student participation in voca- 
tional education: 

(1) That infonnation about opportunities in vocationcd edi;cation be pro- 
vided to handicapped and diseidvantaged students no later than the 
beginning of the ninth grade. 

(2) That guidance, counseling, and career development activities for han- 
dicaf)ped and disadvantaged students be conducted by professionally 
trained counselors. 

(3) That counseling services designed to facilitate the treuisition fron 
school to post-school eoaploynent and training be provided to ban- 
dice^sped and disadvantaged people. 

Acxx)rd^ng to these provisions, career guidance personnel are to have an 
active role in programming for q>ecial students. However, many counselors are 
experiencing unusually high student caiseloads, and ieM guidance counselors 
have received specialized trsdning in viorking with hsuidicapped and disadvan- 
taged persons. Federal vocational education funding for guidance services is 
minimal, although vocational sqpecied needs funds can now be uscJ for such ser- 
vices to handicapped ajnd disadvantaged students. 

In view of these conditions, two suggestions for initiating activity at 
the local level are offered. First, guidance personnel should participate in 
in-service programs offered by special educational and vocational su{)port ser- 
vices st£iff in the district. This vdll increase their understanding of the 
needs of i^pecied students and the activities involved in providing vocational 
education and specialized services to these individuals. Include oppor- 
tunities for observing how iqpeciedized services are organized and provided. 
Die in-service program should &xx>urage informed discussions among guidance, 
qpecied education, and x^^ocationed support service personnel aa well. 
Fortunately ^ many vocational districts and institutions have already moved in 
this direction. 

Second, the activities involved in providing vocational education to 
handicapped and disadvantaged people should be reviewed by ^^ropriate spe- 
cial, vocational, and guidance personnel. 
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iSie revieinr should help determine the roles of these personnel in coordinating 
programs for ^pecieil needs stULl<Hits and could be held near the conclusion of 
the in-service program. A starting point for the revieur may be to discuss the 
youth-find provision described in Section I and the individualized programming 
items located in TSable 3. Pccus the discussion on hov these activities are 
presently conducted in the district, noting particul6u: areas where guidance 
can make inportant contributions to the team effort. 



Transition Services 



Hbe topic of transitioned services deserves special treatment in the voca- 
tional education corammity due to the unusually high unemployment rates among 
disadvantaged and handicapped adults and the OGnfiLescities faced by special 
needs students as they atteqpt to move xnto the eAiLt world. Since vocational 
educators understand how the eaployment marketplace wories and are well- 
connected in the vorld of work, they bring a special expertise to this tran- 
sition effort. Vocational educators can also inform high school students of 
the post-secondary tredning opportunities available in the region. The 
increased communication and program articulation activities occurring between 
secondaury and post-secondary vocational educators such £is the Illinois 
regional partnerships described by Galloway and Washburn in the Januaury/ 
F^ruary, 1985 issue of Voc Ed is just one escaanple of the help they can pro- 
vide. Additicned exanples of how various menters of the vocational education 
comnnunity can enhauice post-school employment and training oppo^'tunities for 
special needs students include the following: 

1) Vocational Administrators: 

Promote transitional progranming as an integrcd pcurt of voca- 
tional curriculum for all students. Provide opportunities for 
instructional stcdEf to develop student activities which increase 
knowledge of agencies and institutions in the region providing 
advanced training, such as JTPA. 

Include r^resentatives from human services agencies such as 
vocational rehabilitation, JTPA, speci£d education on program 
advisory councils. 

2) Vocational Guidance Personnel: 

Consider the use of individualized enplpyability development 
plans with edl students to coordinate their career plcuining 
activities as advocated by the National Ccmnission on Secondeuy 
Vocational Education (1984). 
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Conduct systenatic follcwn:^ of those %iiio ccnplete or leave the 
program; track the post-program status of both special needs and 
non-^pecied needs program participants. 

3) Vbcational Instructors: 

Invite qp^akers, or take field trips urtiich help students explore 
post-sdiool enplcyment and training options. 

Conduct periodic program progress reviews %irLth individual stu- 
dents, and discuss the student's future career plans. 

4) Vocational Support Services Personnel: 

Help speciel education and related personnel to design traui- 
sitional service plans for special needs students. 

Inform parents and citizen advocacy ag&ncies such as loced LD & 
ABC cAiapters of the tra^bitionatl services available in voca- 
tional education. B:icQurage parent and advocacy agency repre- 
sentation on vocational education advisory councils. 

For a complete description of transitional progranining for heuidicapped 
students and the federal ccxnmitment to this area, see Madeleine Will's article 
eititled "Bridges From School to Working Life." This paper appeared in the 
March/April, 1984 issue of Programs for the Bandi capped: dearinghouse on the 
Handicapped (ISSN 0565-2804) , published by The Department of Bchjcation, Office 
of Information and Resources for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 
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Section VI 



Monitoring and Evaluating Special Services 



The individual plan for students discussed in Section III can help admi- 
nistrators determine the ^>ecial services needs of individueds in vocational 
education programs. It also serves as a management tool to ensure that 
appropriately planned services axe being delivered. 



M oniloring Special Services 



In order to mcxiitor the services provided to special stud^ts in voca- 
tional educationi aidministrators must first conduct a systematic review of 
student service pl€Uis. Follow^ reviews coul<? occur at several points during 
the schc»l year, perhaps at the end of each grading period. Use the review 
meeting to collect information from those people responsible for delivering 
^)eciad services. 

Adninistrators should appoint one person to collect this information, 
niis will siaplify the ccRn&mication and coordination process. The coor- 
dinator of vocationed ^>ecial needs education might be the logical choice or 
the director of special education, or the director of vocational educati<xi may 
collect the data. 

Jse a sinple "quick check" form similar to the exanple provided in l^le 4 
to avoid complicated, time-consuming procedures. In this exanple, the report 
form vias completed by the auto mechanics instructor. Ihe sample shows a 
check-off procedure for r^»rting the status of services specitied in a stu- 
dent's plan. A request for id^tification of special services provided, but 
not listed, in the originsd plan and a check ror additional service needs are 
also included. 

You can determine if scheduled services are being delivered and if cheuiges 
are needed through a review of the service delivery reports. Pollcw-tp ccxi- 
tacts with the appropriate instructors should be m^de %0hen cAianges in the stu- 
dent 's program aure suggested or when services ^)ecified in the plan are not 
being provided. 
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TABLE 4: S^I£ SERVICE DELIVERY REPORT 

Student Jane Heins Date 10/3/85 Contact Person(s) Mary Smith Vocaticml Program Autn Mechanics 

The follOfiring services were specified in the vocationcil plan for the student identified above. 
Please indicate the status of these services by pl2u:ing a check in the appropriate categories. 



TYPE OF SPECIAL SSIVICES 


IN PROCESS 


CQMPI£TS) 


NO fCilO^ 




I. Scdieduling Modifications 










1. Hitoring in residing related 
to vocational auto mechanics 


X 






Teacher aid is helping 
Jane with the course 
text and supplemental 
materials on an average 
of periods per week 


II. Curriculum Modifications 










1. Special math %iiorldxx>lc prepared 
for stud^t by special and 
vocational personnel 
Student is oonpieting roatn 
iiorldx)ok 




X 


V 

A 


Is being typed 


III. Bquipment/Eacilities Modifications 










1. Orientation training to alert 
student to presence of hydraulic 
lifts and other potentially 
hazaurdous areas. 




X 






2. Installation of faucets with 
dials and foot controls 


■ ■ 


X 

, 







fecial services provided but not listed in student's plan: none at present 



Do you see a need for additional services for this student ? No 

If so, ple£ise sgecity these services and indicate if a conference is needed to arrange these 
services. 

EKjC picoflc «-*^ .^^-in^^ A\r^r^r*& office t)v 10/10/b5 IfSnlTyouI 
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ETaluation of Existiag Services 



By using the services reporting systan outlined in the previous section, 
achninistrators can determine the extait to vihich the services specified in 
student plans are being delivered and if additional services are needed. 
However, the system is not designed to provide information about the adequacy 
of existing services in an institution or district* 

A prjcedure for evaluating the effectiveness of existing services is pre- 
sentbd nere. It consists of a secpaence of steps for collecting information on 
the services available to special students from students, parents, and staff 
in the form of ratings or open-tended feedback. 

Step 1: Determine %A!at you vi&^t to know about services for special needs 
persons in vocationad education. 

St^ 2: Prepare a series of broad, key ev^uation questions. See table 
5 for sanqple questions. 

Step 3: Arrange key evaluation questions in order of priority. 

Step 4: Write rating items for each key question. You may chcuige the 
vnording of items for each of the three groups. 

St^ 5: Asseafcle items into three questionnaires. See l^le 6 for 
sanple format and questions. 

Step 6: IX^licate and distribute questionnaires to students, parents, 
ax)d st£iff . 

Step 7: Sumonarize results by tabulating items for each key evaluation 
questicxi. 

Step 8: Ccnpare results from the three groups and make judgments about 
the range, use, and avsulabili^ of existing specicd services, 
nien, fonnulate conclusions and reoGnntendations. 

The questions in Table 6 focus not only on rating services, but also on 
staff awareness of those services. Administrators most be sure the staff is 
avare of existing services so that they may be used effectively. If staff 
menobers are unaviEure of the services, you can use this information to plan 
for in-service staff sessions. 
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TABLE 5: SAMELE ¥E£ EmJXnOH QOESTIOIG FOR SPBOKL N^DB SERVICES 



1. Are vocational instructors aware of the range of suqpportive services 
that iBxist for special needs students? 

2. Are instructional materials, sucA as booku and handouts, written at 
£^ropriate reading levels? 

Is there a need to nodify laboratory equipment to better serve ortho- 
pedioally handicapped students? 

4. Are interpreter, reader, and tutorial services readily available to 
students? 

5. Are counseling services adequate for special needs students? 

6. Are i^pecial tutors used by those %iho most need them? 

7. Are special needs students actively involved in vocationed student 
organizations? 

8. Are parents aware of services available to their children? 

9. What kinds of services do studmts think they need? 

10. Are ^)ecial needs stud^ts %4ell prepared for enployment or pursuing 
further vocational education? 
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TABLE 6: A SAMPLE FORM FCR STAFF RATING 



1. Are you involved in the deveLocment of an individualized vocational ser- 
vice plan for each ^)ecial student to vnihom you provide instruction or ^)e- 
ciedized services? 
YE S NO 

If no, pleaae explain. 

Do you provide support or special services to studaits %ri.th special needs? 
YES NO 

If yes, %*jat are they? 



2. 



3. Are you interested in attending an in-service training program to inprove 
services to students with qpecied needs? 
YES NO 



If Yes, suggest areas that interest you. 



4. What services could your students benefit frcm that eure not presently 
available? 



5. Do you know vrhere to refer students for special services? 
YE S NO 

If no, list viays of making this information availeUsle to staff. 



Check the services you eure aviare of, then rate the effectiveness of each by 
circling the nurnber at the right that best describes it. 



Service 



highly 
Effective 



Effective 



Ineffective 



Highly 
Ineffective 



Vocational eissessment 
Guidance and counseling 
Individualized teaching 

J^pecial nateriads 

_Job placanent at 
graduation 

_Child ceure facilities 

_Resouroe center 

_Psychological services 

JTutors 
Interpreters 

_Youth organizations 

_Suinner programs 
Student enployment 

"Fineuicial aid 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Source: Adapted from Waitling euid Albright, 1978. 
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Section Vn 



Program Funding Provisions 



The F^kins Act, like other federal vocational edocation acts since 1968, 
has designated "set-aBide" funds for progrEuns ani services to handicapped and 
disadvantaged people. Ten percent (10%) of PEurt A of the basic state grant is 
t£u:geted for the handicsqpped population and an additioned 22% is specified for 
disadvantaged people. The Pericins Act stipulates the use of federal funds for 
siqpplemental costs only. In previous fed^al legislation the set-^ide funds 
could be used by local districts to cover the full operating costs of s^>arate 
programs for handicapped and disadvantaged stud^ts, as %«ell as the additional 
costs of services to these students in nainstream or integrated vocational 
programs. 



Supplemental Cost Provision 

The federal vocational education funding arrangeooent for special needs stu- 
dents has taken a new direction under the Pericins Act. As stated in the Act, 
(PL98-524, Oc:tober 19, 1984), the si^plemental cost provision means that: 

The Federal sheure of expenditures (is) limited to si^lan^tal or addi- 
tional otaiff , equipment, materials, and services not provided to other 
individuals in vocational education that are essentJ.al for handicapped and 
disadvantaged individuals to participate in vocational educatim. 
(Section 201, CI and 2) 

This statement accounts for the federal shsure of the service costs of han- 
dicapped and disadvantaged students in regular or mainstream vocational educa- 
tion programs. However, now the sufplanental cost provision also allies to 
s^>arate programs for handica^sped and disadvantaged stxjdents, as was noted in 
the Act and reiterated in the fined regulations for iinplementJ.ng this Act 
(Federal Register, August 16, 1985): 

If the conditions of disadvantaged and handiceqpped students require a 
s^>arate program, each State nay use these Federal funds only for the 
share o£ the costs of the services and activities in separate vocational 
education programs for disadvantaged and handica^iped indivduals %0hich 
exceed the average per-pupil expenditures for octapaxahle regular voca- 
tional education services and activities of the eligible recipient 
(p. 33242). 
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If you have handicapped and disadvantaged students in both s^>arate and 
mainstream programs in your district, th&i the federal supplemental cost pro- 
vision applies to both arrangements. The basic operating costs of separate 
programs is nour a local or state fiscal responsibility or both. For sqpecific 
guidelines on aqpplying the si:(3pleroental cost provision in your state, please 
contact the division of vocational education office in your state d^>artment 
of education or state board for vocational education. 



Program Improvement Provisions 



Part B of the beisic state grant in the Pericins Act provides federal funds 
for program inprovement, innovation, emd e]qpansion. Included in this part are 
activities which encourage increased coordination of services %iith related 
education and enployr^^t agencies i^ch, in turn, enhances the quality of 
vocationed education. As a result, existing equipment can be mcxlemized, new 
curricula developed, and vocational student organizations formed. Several 
federally-fundable activities in the specied needs are are listed here: 

1) Placement services for students who have successfully completed voca- 
tional education programs, including special services for the han- 
dicapped and cooperative efforts with rehabilitation programs. 

2) In-service and pre-servioe training designed to increase the com- 
petence of vocational education teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors, including speciH eni^iasis on the integration of hauKlice^)ped 
and disadvantaged stxsdents in regular courses of vocational 
education. 

The placement service is am inportant part of inplementing the transition 
service discussed in Section V. Furthermore, to successfully develop and 
irplacent many of the services described in this publication, e^tjemal fu»3s 
may be needed for providinrr in-servioe programs for vocational teachers, 
guidemce and suqpport services personnel, and administrators in your district. 
Keep in touch lath your state division of vocationad education to find out the 
state's priority areas under the Part B program improvement initiative and the 
procedures that will be used to distribute these funds. 
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Funding and Reporting Elements 

The new supplemental cost provision will require local districts to 
account for the costs of aclditional services to handicapped and disadvsmtaged 
people. Ae system you inplement in your district will be used to account for 
the costs of services, such as £issessment services, ^pecicdized equipment, and 
materials cuid job placement services. 

There are two additional funding and reporMng items in the Perkins Act 
that need to be consilered. First, the state's formula for cdlocating tederal 
funds will include the nunber of discKlvsmtaged and heuidice^pped students served 
in vocational education programs based on t:ne nuoter of eligible recipients in 
the program year preneding the program year in %«hich the cdlocation is made 
(F ^ieral Register , L:ctions 401.95 and 401.96, August 16, 1985). You %all 
need to supply the State Department of Education with annual enrollment data 
on the nucni' :r of ^pecicd needs youth and adults %riio 1 9rticipate in vocational 
education. 

The second and related ^irollment reporting item is the information 
collected at the federal level. Sect:ion 423 of the Perlcins Act stipulates 
that specific enrollment data be collected by the U.S. Education Department: 

The Secretaury shall assure that adequate information on the access to 
vocational education programs by handic2^)ped secondcu^ school students be 
included in the n itional vocational education data system* The survey 
shall include information with respect to total handicapped enrollment by 
program, by type of instructional setting, and by t^pe of handicapping 
condition. (PL98-524, Oct. 19, 1984). 

Although this infometion is required from the secondeury level only and 
tK. ^ederad mechanism for collecting the data has not been determined, the 
information is likely to be of interest to the State Dq>au:tment of ^Iducation, 
parent ^rnd advocacy organizations, and legislators. 

Include the following basic information elements v^ien you rqport the sta- 
tus of vocational education programning for specied needs studp-^ts in your 
district. 

1. AnnuaLL total student enrollment data, by: 

a. the vocationad education programs in v^ich handicapped and 
disadvantaged students were enrolled; 

b. tne type of instructional setting, which 3 a mainstream setting 
with non ^>ecicd needs peers or a sepeurate setting for specied 
needs students oiay; and 
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c. the types of handics^iped and disadvantaged students served in 
vocational education, by major categories of handicap and 
disadvantage. 

2. The nunge and cost of special support services provided to special 
needs students in vocational education. 

Since the specifics on program funding and reporting requirements are pro- 
vided by your state board of education or vocational education, ask the state 
director of vocational education for guidance on the matter. 
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